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HE January Science Progress begins with 
an article by Dr. G. W. C. Kaye on the 
ever more pressing problem of Noise. Part 
of it deals with the special problem of quiet 
housing. This has become more _ urgent 
through the substitution of non-absorbent 
materials—steel framing, _ferro-concrete, 
cement mortar, bricks and plaster of great 
hardness, for the softer brickwork, the wooden 
beams and the mortar and plaster of lime 
which our forefathers used. In buildings 
which strongly reflect noise, we are also 
inclined now-a-days to use hard non-absorb- 
ent furniture, whereas the upholstery—on 
hygienic grounds apt to be deprecated—the 
thick carpets and heavy curtains beloved of 
the Victorians did, at any rate, as good 
absorbents of noise, definitely promote quiet. 
There are now devices recommended to be Jet 
into walls—acoustic absorbents, which are 
found to be more effective if distributed in 
patches than if concentrated in one place—- 
which occasion some few minor problems in 
decoration. The flat of the future, Dr. Kaye 
tells us, will be provided with means of 
acoustic insulation introduced into the struc- 
tural framework or into the boundaries of 
the several rooms, floors and walls being made 
virtually double; ceilings, and possibly the 
upper parts of walls will be made absorbent, 
and artificial ventilation, employing sound- 
absorbent ducts, will enable people to exist 
in comfort without keeping their (double 
or at any rate heavy glass) windows open. 
These first attempts at obtaining quiet will 
doubtless some generations hence appear very 
primitive, but it is something to know that 
the evil of noise has been now thus far recog- 
nized as deserving to be seriously tackled. 
Perhaps its volume and persistence are in 





DMIRERS of Mme de Sévigné who have 
not yet come across it, may like to know 
that in the Revue d’ Histoire littéraire de la 
France is an article on the unpublished first 
contract of the marriage between the Comte 
de Grignan and Mlle de Sévigné. The mar- 
riage—which, as we all know, was not 
brought to pass before ‘‘ la chére Marquise ”’ 
had begun to be somewhat anxious concern- 
ing the future of ‘‘la plus jolie fille de 
France ’’—was arranged by the Comte de 
Brancas, in whose handwriting the docu- 
ment is drawn up—testifying among other 
things to the eccentric orthography which 
would pass in those days. The document is 
at present in the possession of Mr. L. Wil- 
merding at New York, who bought it at 
Sotheby’s in 1927. Its earlier provenance is 
unknown. It bears the signatures of Mme 
de Sévigné (Me Rabutin-Chantal), Mme de 
la Fayette (M. La Vergne) and of the ‘“‘bien 
bon ’’? (L’Abbé de Colanges), as well as of 
Charles de Sévigné and Grignan; and it 
throws some light on the financial position 
of the Comte de Grignan, which was hardly 
so good as Mme de Sévigné would have liked 
her friends to think it. 


* FARLY Black and White Papers ’—a 

paper by Mr. E. A. Entwisle in the 
January Connoisseur, illustrates an old 
Bible box, the lid of which the owner was 
beginning to convert into a panel for a wire- 
less set when some fortunate and under- 
standing person discovered that it was lined 
with a Restoration black-and-white lining 
paper, and rescued it. The paper depicts 
Charles II and his Queen—a design complete 
in the one sheet, which marks it as intended 
primarily for lining boxes, though it may 
conceivably have been used as a wall-paper. 
The illustration of this shows rather rough 
but not ineffective drawing. In the ‘ Con- 
noisseur in America,’ by Mrs. Helen Com- 
stock, we observed illustration and notes of 
Hogarth’s ‘ The Lady’s Last Stake,’ painted 
for Lord Charlemont in 1759—a picture 
shown by Mr. Pierpoint Morgan at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900, and not seen since; 
and of ‘ Vue de l’Ermitage de Pontoise,’ by 
Pissarro, a work belonging to an early period 
of that master which is comparatively ill- 
represented. The reproduction is a piece of 
considerable charm and interest. Shown re- 
cently in New York, it has now been acquired 
by an English collector. Mr. Walter Shaw 
Sparrow has a pleasant paper on ‘ The Ver- 
satility of James Ward, R.A., and Mr. Wil- 


part owing to a great number of people re-| liam King writes of the Bronzes and Jades 


garding it not as an evil but as a good. 


at the Chinese Exhibition. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A GLOSSARY OF SOMERSET 
DIALECT. 





INCH the completion of the ‘ English Dia- 
lect Dictionary,’ the antique speech of 
Somerset has been faithfully served by 


writers in dialect and writers who use dia- 
lect expressions occasionally, and their in- 
dustry has brought to light a considerable 
amount of additional material. Foremost 
among them stands Dr. John Read, the chief 
living authority on Somerset’s folk- speech. 
Other work of value, which might not easily 
have found a permanent record, has been 
published by Mr. Douglas Macmillan’s Folk 
Press 


The words and phrases in this Glossary 
are supplementary, in their forms or appli- 
cations, or both, to the vast collection in the 
‘E.D.D.,’ but references to that work are 
in some cases made by way of clues. It is 
almost needless to say that very few of the 
items can be claimed by Somerset to the ex- 
clusion of the neighbouring counties; the 
differences in vocabulary between North 
Somerset and West Wiltshire, and South 
Somerset and North Dorset, must be slighter 
even than the phonetical differences, while 
West Somerset and East Devon have long 
been recognised as almost indistinguishable 
in both respects. An impression of unexpec- 
ted Northern affinities may, if justifiable, 
be partly accounted for by incoming shep- 
hooks and farmers during the last couple of 
centuries. 

The Glossary does not claim to be exhaus- 
tive, especially in the matter of plant and 
flower names. A number of ‘ E.D.D.’ words, 
moreover, are used in the county which that 
dictionary does not give it mene Fh for ; these 
I have had to ignore. 

When no definition of a word is attempted, 
either the meaning is made clear by the illus- 
trative quotation or it is unknown to me. 
When no example of a word’s use is given, 
the reason in most cases is that it comes from 
a list in which it stands similarly isolated. 

It is worthy of remark that the tendency 
to giving fanciful names to flowers and 
plants has not yet died out, as wit- 
ness ‘‘ Aeroplanes,’’ ‘‘ Gramophone Horns,”’ 
“‘ Parachutes,’’ and ‘‘ Prope 
Any light on the more obscure expressions 





will be welcomed. 


Works chiefly quoted from. Published in 
London unless otherwise stated; except Ray- 
mond’s, most by the Somerset Folk Press, later 

the Folk Press, Ltd. 

Al. Dr. John Read, ‘ Wold Ways a-Gwain,’ 
Yeovil, 1914. South Somerset. 

A2. Dr. John Read, ‘ Latter Lammas’ (play), 
Taunton, 1916. South Somerset. 

A3. Dr. John Read, ‘ Cluster-o’-Vive,’ 41923. 
South Somerset. 

. Dr. John Read, in ‘ Somerset and the 
Drama,’ 1922. South Somerset. 
A5. Dr. John Read, ‘ Belinda’s Ups and 


Downs’ (play), Wincanton, 1934. South 
Somerset. 

Bl. Walter Raymond, ‘The Idler out of 
Doors,’ 1901. 


B2. Walter Raymond, ‘The Book of Simple 
Delights,’ 1906 

B3. Walter Raymond, ‘The Book of Crafts 
and Character,’ 1907 (1934 edn.). 

B4. Walter Raymond, “ Gossip Corner,’ 1907, 

B5. Walter Raymond, * English Country 
Life,’ 1910. Somerset life, 

B6. yer Raymond, ‘ The Revenues of the 
Wicked,’ 

B7. Walter Raymond, ‘ Two Men o’ Mendip’ 
(play), 1923. 

B8. Walter Raymond, 
1926. 

B9. Walter Raymond, ‘ Under the Spreading 
Chestnut Tree,’ 1928. 

C1. F. W. Mathews, ‘ Tales of the Blackdown 
Borderland,’ 923. West Somerset. 

C2. W. Mathews. “Glossary of the West 
ion Dialect,’ Yeovil, 1925. 

Di. “ Dan’! Grainger,” ‘Down-Along Talks,’ 
1924. Mid-Somerset. 

D2. “ Dan’l Grainger,’ ‘More Down-Along 
Talks,’ 1926. Mid-Somerset. 

El. Alfred Percivall, ‘ Somerset Neighbours,’ 


1921. 
tg Alfred Percivall, *They’m Tellin’ Me,’ 
1926 


F. “Barney Hodger,” ‘ Down Whoame,’ 1924. 
Mendip district. 

G. Mrs. Kettlewell, ‘ Trinkum-Trinkums of 
Fifty Years,’ Taunton, 1927. Mendip district. 

Hi. “ Lycaon,” ‘ Saunters in Somerset,’ n.d. 


‘Verity Thurston,’ 


“Lycaon,” ‘Among the Somersaetas,’ 
n.d. 

J. Isabel Wyatt, ‘The Book of Huish,’ 
Yeovil, n.d. Langport neighbourhood. 


in . * Selected Poems in the Somerset Dialect, 

C. C. V. The Castle Cary Visitor, Castle Cary, 
1903-1915. Monthly magazine. References are 
to months and years. 

S.C.H. Local Notes and Queries in Somerset 
County Herald, weekly newspaper. Those for 
1898, only, were reissued in k form, Taun- 
ton, n.d.; references are'to pages 

S.D.N.Q. Somerset and Dorset Notes and 
Queries, Sherborne. eae. 

»# Somerset Year Book, various years. 
one atin Word-Lore, two-monthly magazine, 
1 

E.D.D. ‘English Dialect Dictionary.’ 
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$.0.D. ‘Shorter Oxford Dictionary.’ 

A2: the dialect is intentionall 
€2: independent of Elworthy’s ‘ W. Somerset 
Word Book.’ El, E2: dialect words in a few 
instances perhaps not current in Somerset. 
§.C.H.: Bath City Library keeps indexed scrap- 
books of these, from 1922 inclusive to present 
date. 


Ackee. Reported from various places in 
South Somerset. Used in the game of Hide 
and Seek as equivalent to ‘‘I spy you.”’ 
At Milborne Port ‘‘I ackee’’ is called by 
the child who first touches the ‘‘I ackee 

t”’ or other agreed sanctuary in the game. 
PCH. 2-4-27. See Bucky-bean. Qu. ef. 
‘E.D.D.’ Jacky 5? 

Activity, mischievousness, bad behaviour. 
“Twill be history, young man, when Uncle 
Yandle do come to hear o’ thee activity ’’— 
breaking a vase. A2, 6. 

Act off, behave exuberantly, show off. 
“Thaay da traain ’osses ta act off like prize- 
vighters.”” Jones, ‘ Discovering Somerset,’ 
123. ‘E.D.D.,’ Act 4.. 

Aeroplanes, a boys’ name for the winged 
fruit of the sycamore. Macmillan, ‘ Names 
of Flowers.’ 

Afters, Ahters, second course at dinner. C2. 

Age of a dragon, the. ‘‘I b’ant like to 
forget it, however, even should I live to the 
age of a dragon.’’ K2, 204. 

Aggrivoking, aggravating plus provoking. 
“Thic theer aggrivokin’ assling theer.’’ 
S.Y.B., 1927, 59. 

Ah, (affirmative interjection). Ay; yes; 
just so. C2. 

Ait. “‘’E zez now ’twas the devil that 
‘ollered at ’e, When ’e’d droed en down 
auver thik moer, But ’e’ve ait thik tale 
oY and my himers! gets narked.’’ S.Y.B. 


archaic. 


Aithe rways. See Hitherways. 


All of a hop, suddenly, unexpectedly. 
“ All of a hop up comes Mr. Esau.’’ A2, 75. 
All of a quick, swiftly, suddenly. ‘‘ The 


water took thic bit o’ ’ood all of a quick.’ 
8.Y.B. 1934, 54. 

All up and in for, extremely eager for. 
“But yer zimmed all up an’ in for goin’ 


last night.’’ S.Y.B. 1933, 56. Cf. Up for. 

Apple-pole. See Poler. 

Arderment, horse-play, boisterous _be- 
haviour. ‘‘I... shall have to tell Uncle 
Yandle o’ your arderment.’’ A2, 8. 
“B.D.D.’ 2nd Order. 

Arms, the hands of a watch. ‘‘ My watch 


ain't got no arms, sir, and ’is face isn’t 


nothin’ to speak of.”” Ei, 112. 


Assling, ‘‘ lrresolute, more especially as to 





movement.’’ H. glossary. ‘‘ Thic theer ag- 


grivoking assling theer.’? S.Y.B. 1927, 59. 
Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Arsle (Northern). 
Ass-nor-pockets, neither one thing nor 
another. H. glossary. 
Astunned, astonished. ‘‘ Zhe lookt all 


astunn’d an zhe cuden speak ether.”’ 
‘Zummerzet Rhymes,’ 2. 

A’terdavy, affidavit. ‘‘I could take my 
Bible a’terdavy o’ the fac’s.”” B3, 95. 

At leasting, at least. ‘‘ Joe wer—at 
leastin’ ’ad a’bin—livin’ in a purty cottage.” 
S.Y.B. 1927, 107. 

Baccy-snoppers, fragments of church- 
warden pipes; also a game played with them. 
The pieces were stuck upright in the ground 
and marbles bowled at them; the boy who 
knocked down the most won the prize. (Kil- 
mersdon, 1850). S.C.H. 10-12-27. 

Back, the back of the grate or chimney. 
‘The night was so black as the back.’’ 


‘ Jan, 


S.Y.B. 1922, 68. Proverbial simile. Cf. 
‘ B.D.D.’ 1st Back, 1. 
Back-at-heel, retrograde. ‘‘ The  pig- 


trade’ve a-bin gwain back-at-heel ever since 
I can min’.” S.Y.B. 1925, 48. 
Back-carry. In marbles, ‘‘ if the ground 
slope so that the bonster rolls back, the 
player says Back-carry, and plays again, or 
can keep the marbles it has carried with it, 


if he calls before someone else can.”’ §.C.H. 
16-7-27. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’  Back-alley, 8th 
Back, 7. 


Back-crook, adjustable iron hook hanging 
from the iron cross-bar in the chimney to 
bear the kettle or pot. C2. 

Back-hurdle. At the hurdle-maker’s back 
‘“stands a rail of ashen poles, or perhaps 
only a couple of hurdles, which he calls his 
‘ back-hurdle,’’ and against this leans his 
store of various sticks.’’ Bl, 40. 

Backstick, log at back of hearth. “‘ Settle 
and chairs all occupied, with an overflow 
leaning against the mantelpiece, steaming, 
in front of a truly noble backstick.’’ §.Y.B. 


1932, 67. ‘‘ Buche de bois, log, back stock, 
great billet.’’ Cotgrave. 
Baggaration! Botheration! H. glossary. 


Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Beggaring. 

Bandog, a bulldog. ‘‘ Zet the bandog on 
the bull’’—proverbial saying. ‘‘ A bandog 
—once a do ketch hold a do never lef’ goo 
agean.’’ A2, 23, 50. 


Barming. ‘‘ Zimm’d t’ I ’twor zum volk 
a-barmin’ quiet-like I yird.”’ S.Y.B. 19365, 
76. Murmuring? 

Batch, a raised causeway. Coursing 


Batch, Glastonbury; Kissing Batch, Frome. 
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C.C.V. 5, 1912. 
glossary. 

Batchy, foolish, eccentric in behaviour. 
‘The loonies be allus more batchy when the 
moon d’ come out.’’ F. 68. ‘‘ Mad parsons 
and many other people who were ‘ batchy.’ ”’ 
S.Y.B. 1928, 9. 

Beat in. ‘‘ When the farmers had ‘beaten 
in’ the apples, i.e., gathered the crop.’’ A4, 
glossary, footnote. 

Beautiful and. ‘‘ Beautiful and clean ’”’ 
does not express two qualities but extols a 
superlative cleanliness. B9, 91. 

Bedlam wind, A, a very keen wind. ‘‘Bed- 
lam (at South Brewham) had the reputation 
of being a bleak place.’”? S.Y.B. 1922, 30. 

Bedrod, bed-ridden. ‘‘ The old grammer 
were a bedrod in the little downstairs room.”’ 
BS, 14. 

Beefold. ‘‘ Half my stock of bees there in 
my beefold or garden,’ in a Gillingham 
(Dorset) will of 1656. S.D.N.Q., iii. 73. 

Beet, subs., the bite or sting of an insect. 

C2. Vb.: ‘‘ Bobby scratched his head where 


A raised pavement. AI, 


didden beet.’’ S.Y.B. 1927, 51. ‘ E.D.D.’ 
2nd Bite, 2. 
Bell Flowers, Lent lilies. S.D.N.Q., iii. 


341. 

Bennies, or Benny Atwells, a boys’ name 
for glass marbles out of ginger-beer bottles, 
so-named from the manufacturer. W.L. ii., 
16. C.C.V. 5, 1912. 

Bent, vent. ‘‘ Undo the cap an’ let it 
have vree bent’’—i.e., the steam. Jones, 
‘ Jarge Balsh at Bristol Zoo,’ 53. 

Be-out, unless, except. ‘‘ Be-out ’twere 
in church.”’ §S.Y.B. 1932, 18. ‘ E.D.D.’ 
Bout 2 is confined to the North of England. 

Billy-puffer, an early name for the loco- 
motive. , 

Bits, young girls, (in depreciation). 
‘* They du ztar-gazen bits That mocked wold 
Zarah Down.’’ ‘‘Bare-legged bits.’’ Knipe, 
‘ Zinder Apples,’ 30, 33. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ 
Bit, 5. 

Black-witcher, boys’ name for a_ black 
marble, supposed to be lucky. C.C.V. 6, 
1912. 

Bladder-pimps, small external swellings. 
El, 227. 

Blased. ‘‘ Me ducklin’s 
straddles.’ El, 119. Qu. 
Blazed, drunk ? 

Bleaming. ‘‘ Globbin’ and bleamin’ at me 
like a pop-eyed woggle.’’ E2, 223. Blink- 
ing? Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Bleamy, (Cumbd.). 

Block, hub. ‘‘ He was a great easy-going 
wheelwright, with a face as round as the 
block of a wheel.’’ B4, 24 


blased wi’ the 
i.q: ‘*E.D.D.’ 





Blood. See Have good blood for. 


Blue _ Bottles. Periwinkles. S.D.N.Q., 
iii., 341. 
Blue-tailed Fly, an old dance. ‘‘ When 


the day’s work was done, farmer would go 
to his door and blow his horn. This was the 
signal for any neighbours to come in for 
an impromptu dance in the kitchen. Speak- 
ing of these dances, Granny told me that 
; Him’ [Emma] H., her wur the last as could 
dance the blue-tailed fly.” I have never 
found anyone who could throw any light 
upon the ‘ blue-tailed fly,’ but if Em was 
its last exponent, it would seem to have been 
a pas seul.”’ S.Y.B. 1928, 47. 

Boam, to drive a herd or flock. ‘‘ He’ll 
have to boam auver to Buckland an’ back” 
(with sheep). S.Y.B. 1923, 80. ‘‘ Better’n 
cow-boamen’.’’ A2, 32. Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ Boam 
and Bome. 

Bobstitch-and-overlap, 
C.0:V.. 7, 2982. 

Boggle (of the throat). ‘‘ What boggled 
me throat were the lonesomeness in every- 


careless = sewing. 


thing.’’ E2, 64. Caused a catch in the 
throat ? 
Bom, (of a bell), to sound, toll. “I 


reckon he’ll bom the bell.”’ 
and Quiet Life,’ 37. 

Bonafide, an imperial. ‘‘ A squirt wi’ a 
bonafide on is chin.’’ El, 212. For 
‘* Buonaparte ’’—worn by Napoleon ITI. 

Bonster, “‘the alley or shooting-marble 
used by boys.’’ §.C.H. 16-7-27. Evidently 
the local (Stratton-on-the-Fosse) form of 
‘Bouncer ’’’; see ‘E.D.D.’ Bounce II, 1 
(i). Boncer in Castle Cary district. C.C.V. 
7-1912. 

Booking-man, teacher, schoolmaster. ‘‘ Old 
Tommy M. was called in to teach him to 


Raymond, ‘ Love 


read. The two servants... would call out 
to him, ‘ C., C., here’s the bookin’-man a- 
comin!’’’ §.Y.B. 1928, 46. 


Bottles, ‘‘ basket-guards for the hand such 
as you commonly see upon a single-stick.” 
Bi, 207. 

Bourch. ‘‘ Fain bourch your place’’ at 
marbles meant that you must not change 


your place. S.C.H., 4-6-27. ‘‘ Budge’’? 
Boyed over, domineered over, bullied. ‘1 
bain’t gwain to be bwoyed awver by he.” 
Di, 70, 72. 
Brazen-brass. ‘‘A large  brazen-brass 
button.’’ Ei, 232. Probably to distinguish 


it from the copper of coins, which are com- 
monly called ‘‘ brass.’’ 
Breaker, “‘a sort of open-work shovel” 





used to stir curd in cheese-making. B5, 166. 
Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Break 11. 
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Breap, to match. ‘‘ Thicky there do 
breap mine ezac’ly.” C.C.V. 7, 1912. 
Brewerre, Blewarre. ‘‘1n the game of 


‘Lamploo,’ in my part of the world [W. 
Somerset], the an ag boys, after start- 
ing, were in the habit of crying out the word 
brewerre or blewarre: noise appearing to be 
quite as essential to the game as speed.” 
§.D.N.Q., 1, 125. 

Brinking. ‘‘ Brinking the rhines”’ (arti- 
ficial watercourses in the moors). J.78. 


Clearing their edges ? 

Brisk, under the influence of drink. 
“Came ’ome last Saturday night a _ bit 
brisk.’’? El, 38. 


Broom-stem, broomstick. The witch ‘‘ out 
on her broom-stem.’”’ ‘‘She did ride a 
broom-stem.’’ BQ9, 119, 128. 

Broths. ‘‘‘ I’ve a-brought on a_ few 
broths in my hand,’ said Jane. That was 
her name for a basin of bread and milk.” 
Bo, 204. 

Brought to cloth. ‘‘ A man who had been 
called to account for some actions of his, 
told me that he had been ‘ brought to cloth.’ 
This I got him to repeat more than once by 
wary questions, the only variation being 
that he sometimes represented himself as 
‘dragged to cloth.’’’ (Dorset.) S.D.N.Q., 
iv, 134. 

Brugged, bankrupt. ‘‘I be brugged, but 
Lower Dimmot’ll paay.”’ S.Y.B. 1930, 55. 
“Skinned ’’ at marbles. W.L. iii, 129. 
“ Broked ’’ ? 

Brush light. ‘‘ The Paulton ‘tin bucket 
and brush light’ band [drum and fife] 
marched into the village.’’ S.¥.B. 1931, 40. 

Buck cat, tom-cat. ‘‘ She looked at me fur 
a minit as a buck cat do at a mouse.” 
§.C.H. 4-4-25. 

Bucky-bean. In the game of ‘‘ I spy’ the 
successful seeker runs to the spot where he 
saw the hider and pats it thrice, saying 
“One, two, three, Bucky-bean.’’ (Spaxton.) 
8.C.H. 2-427. A reference is made to 
Lloyd’s ‘ Encyclopaedic Dictionary,’ S8.C.H. 
49-27. ‘** Bucky Bean’... is a chasing 
ame, in which the pursuer cries ‘ Bucky 

an’ over the boy caught.’’ (Glastonbury. ) 
§.D.N.Q., i, 174. 

Buff, Athelney term for the red colour of 
withies when boiled (‘‘ buffed ’’) for chair- 
and basket-making. S.Y.B. 1922, 67. 

Bumfiddle, County Court bailiff. C2. Cf. 
“ Bumbailiff.”’ 

Bumgaakem, mortar. 
man.’ C.C.V,. 8-1912. 


‘From Mr. Sweet- 





Bummick, to bump. ‘ Vust one couple 
did bummick into ’em, an’ then another,’’ | 





in dancing. Jones, ‘ Jarge Balsh at Bristol 
Zoo,’ 181. Effect of ‘ E.D.D.’ 1st Bummick, 
(subs. ) 

Bump tail, a bob-tail, stumpy tail. ‘‘ His 
great she’p-dog, wi’ a thick grey coat and 
a bump tail.’’ E2, 109. 

Burfrtt’s Commandments. 
Cs.”’ 
1912. 

Burst, mass, crowd. ‘‘ There was such a 
burst o folk toilin’ outside the turned- 
stile.’”’ Ei, 211. Toiling, struggling. 

Bushel-iron, scrap iron; so-called because 
sold at forges by the bushel, reckoned equal 
to 2 cwt. Formerly it was sold by the pipe. 
$.D.N.Q., iii., 39. 

Bust-weskit, very 


‘Keeping B’s 
means ‘‘ doing no work.’’ C.C.V. 11- 


stout. ‘‘ Girt bust- 
weskit Harry Jones. He were a happy-go- 
lucky, big fat toad.’”’ S.¥.B. 1927, 111. 
But, a boy’s shooting-marble, a taw-alley. 
‘“A good blood-alley would be bartered for 
at least five ordinary coloured clay marbles, 
and a ‘ but’ was worth ever so many more.”’ 
Watson, ‘ The Land of Summer,’ 39. 
But-pound, a game with marbles, ‘ in 
which three holes, scooped out of the ground 
by the heel of the boot, played a prominent 


part.”” Watson, ‘The Land of Summer,’ 
39. 

Butter-make, make butter. ‘‘ S’pose you 
can butter-makey, my dear?’’ A2, 11. Cf. 


Cheese-make. 

Buttowling, blundering about, especially 
in the dark. ‘‘ Buttowling about round 
there, darkynight.”” A4, 89. “A rig-lar 
buttowlen wold huzbird.’”’ 14th Ann. Re- 
port, Somerset Men in London, 22. 


W. W. Git. 


(To be continued). 





TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS. 
1724-1843. 


(See ante pp. 21, 38, 58). 
Beavis Wood to Lord Harrowby. (con.) 


12 Feb., 1778. A new merchant has 
come to the Town, Mr. Denis bred a 
Linnen Draper in London; he is a relation 
to Mr. Charles Baring. He has taken 
B’s place in the partnership with young 
Smale. 

Mr. William Richards (who tried so 
hard for priest’s orders) and brother of 
Mrs. Parkhouse is appointed with his 
wife Master and Mistress of the Charity 
Schools of St. Anne’s Covent Garden 
with house and full maintenance and £40 
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a year salary. Mrs. Cowley’s Tragedy, I 

have now had a hint, is now in the hands 

of Mr. Sheridan, who has given her some 
assurance that he will in time get it 
brought on the stage at Drury Lane. 

28 July, 1778. 
and inc. of 2 livings offers for the Corpora- 
tion ; there was a parson [Newte] under the 
old Charter; if any parson, it should be 
Mr. Worth.” 

12 Aug., 1778. ‘‘ Mr. 
is a disputer and 
spirit.”’ 

31 Aug., 1779. ‘‘ The Mayor has not 
attended the Church for months and his 
predecessor only went 3 times.”’ 

8 Nov., 1779. Mrs. Cowley treats with 
contempt all the abuse lately heaped on her ; 
she has only received £30 for her Tragedy 
but is preparing another comedy. 

15 Feb., 1780. Mr. Praed is said to have 
lost £13,000 in gaming and to have been 
ejected from his banking partnership; 
hence a Chancery suit. Mrs. Cowley’s new 
Comedy is to come on at Drury Lane 
shortly; it is called ‘ The Belle’s Strata- 
gem.’ 

29 Aug., 1780. The Mayor’s dinner 
marred by a fight between T. Enchmarsh 
and young Mr. Osmond. 

31 Dec., 1780. ‘‘ Mr. Wm. Besley and 
Mr. Tho. Owens went to Calverleigh to re- 
ceive the Sacrament to qualify themselves 
as Candidates for the Corporation.’ 

9 Jan., 1781. ‘Mr. Chapman demands 
the payment of Arrears of Charter Rent.” 

10 Feb., 1781. ‘‘ I have been thrown into 
a River of very dirty water and have been 
left to sink or swim just as the Torrents of 
Pride avarice and ill nature might drive me. 
—perhaps I may never be recovered again.”’ 

26 Sept., 1781. Stephen Hawtrey of 
Exeter appointed Recorder. He is con- 
sidered the most eminent of his profession 
in Exeter. 

24 March, 1781. Henry Hodge is still in 
custody through his own folly and _ his 
mother’s; he may save his commission. 

‘‘] have nothing but time to depend on 
to clear up the present strange difficulties 
I meet with.”’ 

Formal demand of all arrears of Charter 
Rent (8 marks per annum) for nearly 150 
years, 

23 April, 1781. £50 sent for Mr. Web- 
ber by Lord Harrowby. 

18 July, 1781. 


As Mr. Winsloe (of Colliprest) is not 
overwise I can excuse many things he says 


Martin Dunsford 
a man of an active 


“Mr. Wood, c. of Prior’s ; 





and does. In Trewman’s Exeter Journal 
on Thursday last appeared the following 
paragraph. ‘‘ A correspondent on a late 
Tour passed through the Borough where a 
presb—n had that day been elected a 
Member of the Corporation — and he re. 
ports that he heard nothing but Murmur. 
ing at the unprecendented Interference of 
a Nobleman to bias the choice and so 
offended were the Townsfolk in general 
and the Ringers in particular that the 
presence of the above-mentioned Nobleman 
and the wonted guinea, could scarce pre- 
vail upon these sturdy Church men to pull 
a rope.’’” Mr. Besley says he will try and 
find out the author of this lying intelli- 
gence. 

1 Sept., 1781. 

Martin. 

26 Nov., 1781. Mr. Stephen Hawtrey the 
Recorder ‘‘is certainly a Gentleman of 
Eminence in his profession and is now 
Recorder of Exeter, Plymouth, Barnstaple, 
South Molton [&] Tiverton. He seems also 
to be a good-natured gentleman—and I hope 
his appointment will be an agreable [sic] 
circumstance although he was not introduced 
so gently as some of the Corporation wished 
him to ities been.”’ 

20 Feb., 1782. ‘‘ The brothers Enchmarsh 
have been approached by emissaries of Mr. 
Baring to detach them from their allegiance 
probably in the interest of Governor Palk.” 

22 April, 1782. He rather doubts this ap- 
proach by Baring. 

‘*Mr. Lewis, when Church Warden went 
to open a doorway in our Church, which dis- 
pleased some, including the Rector who 
engaged me as agent to give the Church- 
wardens notice not to proceed ; the Breach in 
the Church was put in order again, but he 
bears malice against me for my agency. 

Mr. Enchmarsh’s composition with his 
creditors is still delayed; he owes Mr. Wil- 
mot £200.”’ 

12 Aug., 1782. The Enchmarsh business 
is composed and Mr. Dickinson has bought 
their house and will help them. 

27 Aug., 1782. Mr. Dickinson unanim- 
ously elected Mayor; he proposes to attend 
the meetings of the Humourous Categorical 
Society at the Three Tuns, which may serve 
to amuse him. 

‘** Tiverton, 21 Oct., 1782. | The Inhabi- 
tants of Tiverton are desired by their sin- 
cere and disinterested friends not to sign 
any petition to Parliament in concert with 
the sage for any matter whatsoever 
until the Franchises and Constitutional 


£300 received for Mr. 
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. ‘hs 3. Town House. 1460 
t them.’’ This hand- 

ae aiseriated _4 Mr. Thos. Beedle, i ea 

commonly called Death Beedle; he con- The arrears at Christmas, 1783. 30477 


sented to put his name to it and has turned 
all to ridicule after the Mayor’s notice for 


a petition for a Paving and Lighting Act. 
£130 was subscribed to demolish the 
Shambles; Mr. Dickinson, Mayor, gave 
£40 


18 Nov., 1782. Another handbill circu- 
lated against the Mayor’s subscription call- 
ing on the people “ to employ their best 
endeavours to in shaking off the Fetters of 
Slavery and rescuing the Town from ruin.”’ 

27 Nov., 1782. The petition mostly sup- 
ported by Mr. G. Davey, Mr. G. Owens, 
Mr. M. Dunsford, Mr. G. Dunsford, the 
Dissenting Ministers and their flocks. 

As Steward of the Lords of the Hundred 
and Manor of Tiverton I sent to Mr. 
Pulling a friend of Liberty to know if he 
would have the new Portreeve Mr. Isaac 
Lang sworn in as Portreeve, but he wished 
to continue till after the meeting of the 
Friends of Liberty ; this was summoned by 
one of Mr. Smale’s combers with a sheep 
bell, as Adams the Town Crier was afraid. 
9 principal movers attended the meeting 
and a great number of combers, weavers 
and labourers; Mr. M. Dunsford was in 
the Chair; they petitioned against ‘‘ the 
unique Election made by 25 men, many of 
them placemen and non-residents.’’ Mr. 
W. Wood, Curate of Priors, remonstrated 
boldly and was thanked by the Chairman. 
2 Dec., 1782. Mr. Baring is said to be 

mixed up in the petition business. 

24 Dec., 1782. The Corporation have 
signed a resolution to bar the promoters of 
the petition from the Corporation. 

2 April, 1783. The Market Cross 
Shambles removed. 

21 May, 1783. Mr. Chapman is at last 
satisfied about the Charter ts in arrear 
through the efforts of Mr. Wilmot. 

14 Oct., 1783. Mr. M. Dunsford a violent 

atriot; he silenced the bells when Sir J. 

ntze came to the town and had them rung 
when he went away. 


and 


(Christmas, 1783.—Anonymous but prob- 
ably in the hand of Mr. J. Wood). 
_ After many heated altercations and meet- 
ings Mr Beavis Wood was at length induced 
to render account of the affairs of the Cor- 
poration, and in this form. 
1. Mayor’s Tenement held on a 99 

lease determinable on lives. 


£12 40 
2. Malt Mill. 0 
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(It is hardly surprising that Mr. Beavis 
Wood, who had many engaging traits and 
sterling qualities, failed to please as an 
accountant. ) 

7 Feb., 1784. ‘‘ Both sides are addressing 
the King; some more from dislike of the 
late Minister, [Fox] than from love to the 
King.”” (The India Bill was defeated in 
1783. ) 

31 Mar., 1784. A report of Mr. Prescott’s 
relations, Capt. Baker and Capt. Chamber- 
lain. Mr. P. has an eye on the Borough. 
“Some spiritual Chatterers and Croakers 
have been perlarvering here with Mr. Dick- 
inson and others to raise an apprehension 
that Sir John Duntze & Mr. Ryder are 
strong Fozites.’’ ‘‘ It appeared after that 
Capt. Chamberlain was tying up yellow 
ribbands for Colchester.” 

3 April, 1784. <A serene Election. 

‘A lady of my acquaintance who some- 
times comes at and sometimes composes 
secrets—tells me that she knows that 
Captain Newte, who married the daughter of 
Sir Charles Raymond—is waiting the event 
{of] Sir Jno Duntze’s the [sic] state of 
health and is prepared to make a push 
assisted by thé East India influence of his 
father-in-law.”’ 

7 May, 1784. It appears that Capt. 
Newte intends to approach you and has 
already been given encouragemeent by the 
Rev. Mr. Walker and Mr. Lewis although 
the latter in a private letter has told him 
that he had no chance; Mr. Walker went 
back to Tidcombe where he is staying after 
a session of the Club; Mr. Walker has let 
the cat out of the bag. Capt. N. told him 
that Sir J’s son is to succeed. 

4 June, 1784. Mr. Walker has pledged 
himself to Capt. Newte. 

1 July, 1784. Disappointed at friction 
between the Mayor and Sir John D. when 
peace seemed in sight; ‘‘ The last four or five 
years the most unpleasant that I have ever 
spent.”’ 

7 Aug., 1784. Sir Thos. Carew desires to 
join the Corporation. 

17 Aug., 1784. Capt. Newte endeavours 
to obtain election. 

1 Jan., 1785. Mr. Geo. Davey is said to 
have left £25,000; his grandson, Master 
Hamilton, is said to be chief legatee. 

22 Feb., 1785. Mr. Gay was a Gambadoes- 
shire man. (T7'wifordians are mentioned 
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jocularly, possibly the first recorded use of 
the word). 

Monday. 1 Jun. 1787. 

This day the Tiverton Bank was started. 


The two Rooms in the Front under the 
Town House are intended for the Bank 
and the Corporation have given the 


Bankers leave to use the Mayor’s Room 
adjoining the Town Hall until three under 
rooms can be put in order. I enclose one 
[of] the circular Letters from this Bank. 

The Clerk employed at this Bank is Mr. 

Jefferys from London who has been a 

Banker’s cl. there, he boards with the Rev. 

Mr. Riddell who is to leave Tiverton at 

Lady Day next,—and go to London to 

assist at an Academy with a decent allow- 

ance—by which means we shall lose one of 
the Dissenting Ministers here—and I am 
told Mr. Follett is to take Mr. Riddell’s 

Meeting with his own and enlarge his 

Flock. 

The Corporation Club has opened with 
Spirit & harmony. 

A meeting of about 20 [ ? foreign] land- 
owners at the 3 Tuns to protest against 
the Church Warden, (Mr. M. Dunsford’s) 
refusal to put out about 130 or more child- 
ren as Parish Apprentices. The Red Her- 
ring Club more active than the Newtonians 
[supporters of Captain Newte]. A Vestry 
Meeting proposed to consider the plan pro- 
posed by the Rev. Mr. Ackland for estab- 
lishing Friendly Societies for the Benefit of 
the Poor. 

6 Aug., 1787. ‘‘ The Nabob [Captain 
Newte?], who is to stay here some time 
longer, called on me ’’—to contradict a report 
that ‘‘ he meant to disturb yr. interest. The 
Nabob feasts with his Herrings and they set 
the chimney a fire. On account of the Hoga 
Moga Troubles many labourers are out of 
work and have to go harvesting.’’ 

13 Aug., 1787. Mr. Heathfield is said to 
be working with the Nabob. 

16 Sept., 1787. Has attended the Church 
in state as Mayor; was well received; ‘‘have 
the Church on my side, though I am no 
Saint.” 

Mar. 28, 1785. Mr. M. Dunsford elected 
Church Warden for the third time notwith- 
standing his former dictum that all offices 
as well as Parliaments out [sic] to be annual. 
Mr. Osmond and Lewis have combined with 
the Radicals, Smale, Dennis and Owens. 
The clergy named a Warden and Litigation 
will follow. (See Dunsford’s ‘ History ’; 
the clergy lost). 

May 1, 1785. Mr. Land, in his sermon 











at the Old Church openly reflected and 
abused the Mayor for having granted an 
Ale Licence: he forgot that his signature 
was not necessary in a town; otherwise a 
good sermon. Mr. Dunsford gave notice of 
a meeting to consult of (?) the Usurpations 
of the clergy. 

Sunday, May 8th. ‘‘ The Mayor has held 
a special Sessions to enquire into all public 
offences and of all disorderly houses and per- 
sons & desired the presence of the ministers 
and others; on the day fixt the Ministers did 
not care to attend.’’ 

Sunday, May 15. “ Terrible fire in West 
Exe—a house in 8. Andrew St. catch’d fire 
twice by the sparks that flew across the 
River.’’ It was caused by a drunken woman 
frying her husband’s supper. ‘‘ The great 
Fire in Tiverton in the year 1731 happened 
also on Whitsun Eve.”’ 

June 1, 1785. Mr. Cholwich failed to 
sell his Great House in St. Peter’s Street. 

22 June, 1785. ‘‘ Mr. Henry Dunsford 
has this Day given his Feast as a Capital 
Burgess and by pushing the Buddle round 
briskly in Hot Weather he has made us 
almost all Tipsy. After supper Mr. Walker 
came in and some unpleasant talk ensued; a 
song or two was called for & they dropt off 
quietly by degrees.’ 

27 June, 1785. ‘‘ Mr. Walker has been 
openly espousing the cause of Capt. Newte 
as next Parl. Rep. to be Mayor, the Justice 
and Mr. Dickinson. They were not pleased 
with him and he withdrew.”’ 

30 July, 1785. Mr. Walker ‘ overacts his 
part of Independence.’’ 

17 Sept., 1785. Old Mr. Smale tried to 
propose Mr. Baring’s health at the Mayor's 
Dinner. 

5 Oct., 1785. Mr. M. Dunsford’s proposal 
to get an Act of Parliament to establish a 
Hospital has been turned down owing to ex- 
pense. 

27 Oct., 1786. The demand of the clergy 
for Easter Dues is resisted by the Dissenters 
and others. 

3 Mar., 1786. The Wardens have failed 
to carry their proposed Church Rate. 

13 Mar., 1786. Sunday Schools estab- 
lished; they will not last long; ‘‘ Mr. M. 
Dunsford dudate my friendship, but I am 
doubtful; his obstinacy has cost the Parish 
£350.”’ 

15 June, 1786. £100 received for Mr. 
Comer’s debt to the bank. 

27 June, 1786. Plottings on behalf of 
Captain Newte. 

19 June, 1786. Mr. La Croix descended 
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in his balloon from Exeter at Cadbury Castle 
without much injury. 

% June, 1786. ‘‘Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Walker are reconciled and have been plot- 
ting against you in Gower St. London.” 

28 June, 1786. ‘‘ Mr. Cholwich is said to 
be going directly to Paris with one of (the) 
Mr. Barings in his yacht and will return 
soon and bring home Master Duntze.”’ ‘‘The 
Chiltern Hundreds openly talked of [for Sir 
John D.]”’ 

“Sir John Duntze’s family, Miss Bamp- 
fylde and others were at the play; not lik- 
ing the Pit they took chairs on the stage; 
Mr. Cholwich on the stage had an angry 
quarrel with Mr. Walker in the Pit.”’ 
“Groans, Hisses, cries of ‘Off! Off!’, 
‘Damn your pride,’ etc., resounded from 
Pitt and Gallery.” ‘‘ A great company is 
said now to be taking a hand in the plot 
against you in Gower Street.’’ 

9 Sept., 1786. Mr. Strong the Apothe- 
cary lost his life in attending as a nurse 
some poor fever patients. 

7 Dec., 1786. Mr. Clarke, a rich country 
gentleman, with a Merchant Milford and 
Mr. Davis, the shopkeeper of Exeter, have 
opened another bank in that city. (Note, 
this was Mr. Clarke, of Bridwell, near Uff- 
culme). 

2 Oct., 1787. Has revived the good old 
custom of going to church on the Accession 
Day; eleven in all of the Corporation at- 
tended and Mr. Pitman’s sermon gave great 
pleasure; the church was very full. 

Nov. 5, 1787. ‘‘ We again repaired to 
Church ; 13 attended and Mr. Pitman again 
preached.’’ 

Nov. 22, 1787. ‘‘ All quiet and nothing 
remarkable except there being such a Blink- 
ing Half Starved Mayor at the head of such 
Tall jolly fat fellows as the Tiverton Bur- 
ag have generally been.’’ Congratulates 

r. Ryder on moving the address to His 
Majesty. ‘‘ Mr. Thomas Heathfield has not 
been here since he passed through with his 
an” is said to have brought him 


18 Feb., 1788. The intended meeting 
about the Slave Trade is postponed: it is 
promoted by Messrs. Dunsford and the 
Patriots who love to do good at so great 
a distance. 

2 Mar., 1788. Hopes for election of Mr. 
Ryder upon the Corporation—the Herrings 
passed a Resolution that no non-residents 
should be elected. 

15 Mar., 1788. Is making preparations 
for the election of Mr. Ryder on the Cor- 








poration and also has suggested a tactful 
answer to the local patriots’ concern about 
the Slave Trade. 

‘* As far as my eyes would help me I think 
[the election of Mr. R.] was agreable [sic] 
to the majority—and as far as my ears 
would help me I did not discern any grunt- 
ing.’’ 

17 Mar., 1788. Hires a house at £20 a 
year for Mr. Ryder. 

12 Apr., 1788. ‘* Your visit 
son has given great satisfaction.”’ 

23 June, 1788. ‘‘ The Passing of the Wool 
Bill by the Lords has much comforted the 
Poor Combers & Weavers.”’ 

26 June, 1788. ‘‘ The Combers & Weavers 
had the gayest procession that I have ever 
seen. 40 guas have been raised for their ex- 
penses, but I fear that they are out of pocket 
beside losing time.’’ (These daylight proces- 
sions with Riche Blaizo, the patron saint, 
took the place of the modern ‘‘ carnivals.’’) 

10 July, 1788. ‘‘ There was a Ball as 
usual, as to-day was the Meeting of the Trus- 
tees of Blundell’s School. Mr. Osmond has 
a School House Print, but greatly prizes 
all that he has.’ 

30 July, 1788. ‘‘ I gave a Dinner to about 
36 at the Town House and shall rent part 
as my office: an underground Passage to the 
Angel has been made.”’ 

31 July, 1788. ‘‘ Mr. Walker has _pro- 
cured a very good living [Swindon in Wilt- 
shire] through your Lordship: I hope he will 
be grateful.’’ ‘‘ Every one now mentions 
Walker as a very clever fellow.”’ 

7 Aug., 1788. Has been savagely attacked 


with your 


by Mr. Dickinson for keeping everyone in 
the dark about the Corporation finances. 

10 Sept., 1788. The Constable of the Hun- 
dred of Tiverton has seized wool at Racken- 
ford under the late Wool Act. The Mayor 
has decided that the seizure was unlawful; 
he also refuses to co-operate with the County 
Justices about vagrants. 

2 Sept., 1788. Meeting and dinner of old 
pupils of Blundells’ School at the Three 
Tuns. (The Trustees did not favour this as 
in former years). E. S. Cwatx. 

(To be continued). 


AMES FARQUHARSON, HOSPITAL 
BENEFACTOR. 


JAMES Farquharson, Great Russell Street, 

died in August, 1768. He made his will 
on July 30, 1768. The chief part of it is as 
follows (P.C.C., 312, Secker) : 
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All my share or interest in the oblong or 
equivalent lands in New York unto my son-in- 
law Thomas Watts, Esq., and his heirs for 
ever. 

All my freehold and copyhold lands in Surrey 
which 1 purchased of Mrs. Priscilla Edwards, 
deceased, unto her niece Mary Bradley, the 
wife of Wm. Bradley, and the heirs of her 
body and for want of such issue to her right 
heirs. [Two ladies named Priscilla Edwards 
figure in Manning’s ‘Surrey’: one of them 
died in 1766.] 

I bequeath the sum of .£2,500 3 per cent. Bank 
Annuities reduced to be added to the £7,500 
annuities now standing in the names of Sir 
Crisp Gascoyne, and Henry Douglass for aug- 
mentation of my wife’s joynture; she to receive 
the dividends thereof for her life, and after 
her decease I give the whole £10,000 annuities 
unto her son the said Thomas Watts. 

To my sister Margaret, £1,000, to be laid out 
on land security in Scotland, for her benefit 
during her life, and after her decease, the said 
principal sum to my niece, Helen Mickie 
[Michie ?]. 

To my cousin Barbara Dowager Lady Pitling 
[Pitlurg?], £1,000 to be vested in land security 
in Scotland for her benefit during her life, and 
after her decease the said sum to be divided 
between her two youngest grandchildren 
{[un-named]. 

All the money due to me from the estate of 
the late Duke of Chandos under a decree of the 
High Court of Chancery, unto the said Thomas 
Watts to be by him disposed of in and for such 
charitable purposes as I shall direct. 

I will that the sum of £10,000 shall be dis- 
tributed among such publick Hospitals in and 
about London and Westminster as I shall 
hereafter nominate and on failure thereof at 
the discretion of my Executor, so as no one 
hospital have less than £500. 

To Mr. Hugh Watts, brother of the said 
Thomas Watts, £500. 

To Mr. William Gordon, of the Middle 
Temple, Esqr., Sollr. in Parliament in Appeals 
from Scotland, £100. [Gordon was not a 
member of the Middle a 

To my servant Sarah Sydebotham, £50, 
besides mourning. 

To Eliza Thompson who attends me £10 and 
one years wages, and mourning. To the rest 
of my servants, one years wages and mourning. 

Residuary Legatees: my wife and her son, 
the said Thomas Watts: Executors: the said 
Thomas Watts and William Gordon. Wit- 
nesses: Anne Letheullier: S. Harper: Wm. 
Rivet. 

The will was proved on Aug. 11, 1768, by 
Thomas Watts. The power was reserved of 
making the like grant to William Gordon, 
the other executor, when he shall apply for 
the same. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine (xxxix. 316) 
notes under date June 10, 1769, that Thomas 
Watts paid out £10,000 to be distributed 
among the following — hospitals: St. 
George’s, £1,000; St. Luke’s, £1,000; Bed- 





—__—___... 


lam, £1,000; Westminster Infirmary, £1,000: 
St. Bartholomew’s, ; Christ’s, £500: 
St. Thomas, £500; London, £500; Cold Bath 
(small-pox), £500; Brownlow Street (lying 
in), £500; New Westminster (lying in), 
£500; Asylum beyond Westminster Bridge 
£500; Magdalen (Goodman’s Fields), £500; 
Lock (Hyde Park Corner), £500. 

The origin of Farquharson is not easy to 
identify. But it looks as if he had belonged 
to Aberdeenshire, the main home of the 
Farquharson family, though he is neither in 
Michie’s ‘ Records of Invercauld’ (1901), 
nor in the late Mr. A. M. Mackintosh’s use. 
ful but little-known ‘ Farquharson Genea. 
logies ’ (1913-18). The Dowager Lady ‘“‘ Pit. 
ling,’’ as he calls his ‘‘ cousin Barbara,” is 
clearly Barbara Cumming, daughter of 
Robert Cumming of Birness, Aberdeenshire, 
who married, in 1731, Dr. James Gordon of 
Pitlurg (died 1735). Her sister, Mary Cum. 
ming, married, secondly, Donald Farquhar. 
son, merchant, Aberdeen. 

The identification of Barbara with the 
wife of Pitlurg is strengthened by the fact 
that William Gordon, who was one of Far. 
quharson’s executors and legatees, was a 
younger brother of Dr. James Gordon of Pit- 
lurg. William, who was born in 1720, was 
admitted a Writer to the Signet in 1742. 
But, as noted, he was not a member, or even 
a head tenant, of the Middle Temple, though 
he may have lived there. He was made 
LL.D. of Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 
November, 1765. He bought Harperfield, in 
Lanarkshire, and, dying unmarried in 1787, 
left it to his grandnephew, Thomas Gordon, 
the father of Gen. Sir John William Gordon, 
R.E. (1814-70), who is dealt with in the 
‘ D.N.B.’ 

The relationship of Thomas Watts to 
James Farquharson is complicated. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine (xxxviii. 398) calls 
Farquharson the ‘‘ father-in-law of Governor 
Watts.’’ But the Governor’s name was Wil- 
liam. The will speaks of Thomas Watts as 
‘“my son-in-law,’’ but it also calls him the 
son of Farquharson’s wife, presumably by 
her first marriage. 

J. M. Butxoca. 





PAPERS RELATING TO THE R&GI 

CIDES, PRIDE AND WALTON.—The 
Norris Library at St. Ives, in Huntingdon 
shire, has recently acquired a few papers Ie 
lating to Thomas Pride and Valentine Wal- 
ton, the Regicides, which supplement, and 
in one particular, correct, the information 
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given about them in the ‘ D.N.B.’ They in- 
clude the rough drafts of three conveyances. 
Two of them, dated 1657, are concerned with 
houses in Wapping, and show that Pride and 
Thomas Pardey acquired some property here 
at this time. It was then let to Robert 
Jaques for four and a half years at pepper- 
corn rent. 

The third document relates to the Manors 
of Great Staughton and Somersham in Hun- 
tingdonshire, then held by Walton, and is 
dated Feb. 25, 1656. In it reference is made 
to an ‘ Indenture triptite,’’ dated Feb. 7, 
1656, in which Walton had conveyed certain 
lands and tenements in Great Staughton to 
his son Robert. The latter was to hold 
“Cozens farme’’ in fee simple, while the 
manor itself was entailed for ninety-nine 
years. If Robert left no surviving son, the 
manor was to be held in trust ‘‘ to raise por- 
tios and mayntenances ’’ for his daughters. 
The trustees appointed for this purpose were 
Sir Thomas Pride, his son, Thomas Pride, 
Francis Underwood and Samuel Pont. 
(Underwood was a well-known Cromwellian 
leader in the Isle of Ely). Robert Walton 
is described as ‘‘ Citizen and Merchantaylor 
of London.’’ The occasion of the deed was 
his marriage to a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Pride. In its references to her lies the chief 
interest of the MS. 

According to the article on Pride in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ he had two daughters, one of 
whom, named Elizabeth, married John Sher- 
win, while the other, whose name seems to 
be unknown, married Robert Walton. The 
source of this is probably the ‘ Memoirs of 
the Protectoral House of Cromwell,’ by the 
Rev. Mark Noble (see vol. i., p. 418). 
According to the MS. in question it was 
Elizabeth who married Robert Walton. 
Moreover, she is described as being Pride’s 
only daughter. As her name is mentioned 
frequently and as the draft has been revised 
at least three times, it is unlikely that these 
are merely clerical errors. Further, on the 
back of the last leaf is written “‘ ffor Coll 
Valentyne Walton these.’’ In any case, it 
is natural to assume that Walton himself 
would see the draft, which makes it difficult 
to believe that its evidence is unreliable on 
such a point as this. 

C. F. BEcKINGHAM. 


UNDY WILLS.—1. Lady Mundy’s will. 
Dated 20 Sept., 1536: 
I Dame Julian Mundy, widowe, late the 
wife of St John Mundy, Knight and Alder- 
man of London, deceased. Body to be 


; 





buried wtin my pisshe Churche of Sainte 
Peter in Chepe in London, my doughters 
Elizabeth Tirrell, Anne Dercy, Mildrede 
Mundy, my sonne Thomas £40, sonne John 
£40, sonne William £20, Brother Roger 
and to his wife £20. Roger Mundy’s chil- 
dren, Nicholas, Margery and Elizabeth. 
‘My Sonne Vincent,’’ my brothers Wil- 
liam Browne and John. My welbeloved 
sonne Vincent Mundy. Exor. 

Made her cross. Ws. John Browne, 
John Preston, mercer, Robert Wiggs. 

Pr. 26 Sept., 1537, at London. 

2. Will of Roger Mundy, Goldsmith. 

In the name of God, Amen, the last daye 
of August in the yere of our Lorde God, 
1562, in the fowerth yere of the Rayne of 
Our Soueraigne Ladie Elizabeth, etc. I 
Roger Mundy, cittezen and goldesmith of 
London, being sicke of boddie, and in good 
and perfect mynde and memory &c. make 
and ordaine this my present testamente 
declaring therein my last Will in manner 
& forme following. 

‘“My boddie be buried in St. John 
Sakery in London, as nighe unto the place 
where my late Wief Elizabeth Mundy lyeth 
buried as conveniently may be. To Nicho- 
las Mundy my sonne whoe is by me 
alreddie advanced and preferred in mar- 
riage for a token of remembrance my gowne 
faced with budge and furred with lambe-~ 
unto his wief a ringe of golde of the value 
of tenne shillings. To Margery my daugh- 
ter being also advanced by me in marriage 
for a token of remembrance a ring of osbls 
of the value of twentie shillings—to Kath- 
eren my servante xls. Residue to John 
Mundy my sonne and Elizabeth Mundy 
my daughter to be equally divided between 
them, the said Elizabeth Mundy to be sole 
executrice &c. desyring her to see my 
boddie honestly buried, and my debts paied 
my funeral’s discharged, &c. And I hereby 
desire and require my welbeloued cosen 
Vincent Mundy and my very louing friend 
Robarte Wygg, cittizen and goldesmyth of 
London to have the ouersighte thereof, and 
to helpe and ayde my saide Executrice in 
and aboute the execution of the same, and 
to be goode unto all the rest of my child- 
ren as my special trust is in them, &c., 
these being witnesses of the same.—Robert 
Wiggs, p’me, Valentinum Leigh, Agnes 
Burton, Antonie Bonde. Pr. in London 
6 Novr. 1562. [Streat, 30]. 


W. Locke Raprorp. 
Ashill, Ilminster. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


MB OF ST. KATHERINE. — At the 

Ing. p.m. of John de Benstede of Ben- 
ington, Herts, early in 1358-59, it was stated 
that he died about the Feast of St. Mar- 
garet last (20 July, 1358), at the tomb of 
St. Katherine. His chamberlain Thomas 
was with him at the time. Can anyone 
please say which St. Katherine this was, 
and the place of her tomb? 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
UCY SALISBURY (fl. ante 1740).—Can 


any reader give references to sources of 
information concerning Lucy Salisbury, the 
paternal grandmother of Mrs. Piozzi (for- 
merly Mrs. Thrale, born Hester Lynch)? 
Mrs. Piozzi, in a letter dated Bath, July 7, 
1819, and addressed to Sir James Fellowes, 
implies that Dr. Edmond Halley was tutor 
to Lucy Salisbury. See the Ingatherer, No. 
48, p. 17, item 176; (London: Colbeck, Rad- 
ford and Co., Ltd., 1935). 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


IBUT.-COLONEL JOSEPH W. MOR- 

RISON, 89th FOOT (2nd BATTALION). 
—This officer commanded the British Force 
in the action at Chrysler’s Farm (Upper 
Canada) on 11 Nov., 1813, when the 
American invading army was decisively 
beaten and driven off Canadian territory. 
What is his second Christian name? 

In the ‘ Royal Military Calendar’ (3rd 
edition, 1820, vol. iv.) it is given as ‘‘ Mor- 
ton’’ and ‘‘ Manton ’’ on successive pages ; 
various Army Lists give his initials as 
be Ss, Pe He himself signs his name as 
** J. W. Morrison.’’ The second Christian 
name may be ‘“‘ Wharton,’’ though I cannot 
give any reference to support this suggestion. 

J. H. Leswie, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


MY LEVY. — (Nov. 10, 1861-Sept. 10 
1889). Poet and novelist. When did she 
attend Newnham College, Cambridge? Or 
did she go to Girton? Did she ever work at 
a loom in a factory and live in a garret? 
Was she a teacher in London? Did she 
spend a winter in Florence and visit Dres- 
den? How did she commit suicide? Printed 
sources seem to disagree concerning her. I 
am seeking information for a dictionary of 
nineteenth-century English literature. 


(Miss) Barpara Damon SrimIson. 
351, Willow Street, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 








SHAGGLYNG LECTURE. — Thre 

quarters of a century ago, Dr. Willian 
Munk recorded in one of his works that the 
illustrious 

Dr. Linacre returned about this time [1519 
to his residence at Oxford where he read 4 
Shagglyng Lecture—an institution of which th 
origin is involved in equal obscurity with th 
hame. 

By the help of modern researches (and of 
the Oxford Historical Societies) it may noy 
perhaps be possible to elucidate Dr. Munk’s 
difficulty. R. B 

Upton. 3 

UYNIER, ARTIST.—I have a_ portrait 

of a lady, by C. L. Guynier, painted in 
1735. As I cannot find any reference to this 
artist in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary,’ I shall bb 
glad of some information about him. | 
think he must have been of some repute, judg, 
ing from the excellence of the work in m 
picture. 


P. W. K. 
ITHAM: CROWE.—Can any of your 
readers give me information about 


either of the following, mentioned in some 
letters of 1797? 

1. General Witham. He had a daughter 
‘“‘ Biddy,’’ unmarried at that date. Not 
mentioned in Army Lists or other usual re 
ference books of the period. Probably a 
Catholic, but does not appear in the pedi- 
grees of Witham of Lartington Hall (Fos 
ter’s ‘County Families of Yorkshire’), or 
Witham of Cliffe (Burke’s ‘ Commoners,’ 
1835), both Catholic families. 

2. Crowe. A young man at _ that 
date ; probably a Catholic, educated at 
Liége. Was a rival (perhaps successful!) 
for the hand of a Mary Dollins, of Westmia- 
ster, against ‘‘a cousin of the great Dun- 
das.’’ An amateur poet: one of his pieces, 
‘ Song to Delia,’ was set to music by Surgeon 
James Thomas, of the Coldstream Guards. 

I should be grateful for anything more 
about either of these, or for suggestions 
which would help me to find it, to sup 
ply annotations for a book I am contem- 
plating. 





H. R. Taunton. 


DDISON FAMILIES OF _  SHROP- 

SHIRE.—Ancestry and any information 

is required concerning various families named 

Addison who were living in Shropshire about 

1800, according to Somerset House Registers 
of the same. 

A. G. BE 
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DDISON OF ULVERSTON.—The ances- 

try is required of the Rev. John Addi- 
son, Vicar of Ulverston, who died in August, 
1788. His family had property near Cocker- 


mouth. 
A. G. E. 


RINT FROM REYNOLDS: INFORMA- 

TION DESIRED.—During a “‘ clearing 
up” process, a friend of mine discovered, 
backing another picture, an interesting old 
print, which may be roughly described as 
follows : 

Actual size of illustration, 134ins. x 94ins. 
Three children and two dogs are gathered 
around what appears to be a hummock of 
stone backed by a group of trees. Two chil- 
dren and two dogs are upon the stone, and 
the other boy stands on the extreme left with 
one knee on the stone. One dog lies between 
the standing figure and the first sitting, 
while the other dog is on the extreme right. 
The whole is backed by trees, and a large 
hill is in the far distance. 

Under the left-hand corner of the base is 
printed: ‘‘ Painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nods.’ In the centre: ‘‘F. Bartolozzi 
Directs it.’” Under the right-hand corner : 
“Thos Cheeseman Sculpt late Pupil to F. 
Bartolozzi R.A.’’ 

Under this, in large capitals, in the 
centre: ‘‘ Lord Grantham.’’ Under this, 
again, and to the left: ‘‘ Honble Frederick 
Robinson.”’ On the right: ‘‘ Hon»le Philip 
Robinson.’’ 

At the very bottom, in small type: ‘‘ Pub- 
lished April 1st 1701 by M2° Bovi No 81 
Great Titchfield Street, London.’’ 

On the back of the print, which is 
mounted on board, is a trade label of: 

Harpine | Carver & Gilder | To His Majefty | 

No. 7, Berwick Street | Soho. | 

Makes all sorts of Picture & Glafs Frames, 
Girandoles, Tables, Brackets, &c., in the 
neatest manner, & on the most Reasonable 

Terms. Paper hanging in General. 

The print is hardly touched by damp, and 
the colouring is delicate and pleasing. Its 
sheltered position behind the Pe picture is 
evidently responsible for its fine condition. 
Any information regarding this find will be 
greatly appreciated. 

G. H. GamesTer. 


LEY: CUMBERLIDGE.—I wonder if 
_ any of your readers can give me inform- 
ation about Cumberlidge, who mar- 
tied Catherine, the daughter of Richard 
Foley, 1580-1657, of Stourbridge.’ I think 















the date of the marriage must have been be- 
tween 1625 and 1635, but I do not know 
where it took place, nor can I discover the 
man’s Christian name. 

BE. M. H. 


STATUE OF WHITTINGTON, HALL 

OF COMMERCE, THREADNEEDLE 
STREET.—In 1843, in this building was a 
life-size statue in Milton stone, by Carew 
(? 1827). Whittington is represented seated 
on the mile-stone, tired and dejected, at the 
moment when the sound of Bow Bells (or 
the combined sound of the London bells) 
strikes on his ears. Where is this statue 
now? Is it the one now at Whittington Col- 
lege, Archway Road, Highgate? 



































J. ARDAGH. 


IR ISAAC BROCK: MEMORIALS. — 
A plaque, designed by Mr. P. Bartlett, 
on the building in Guernsey now occupied 
by Messrs. Boots, was unveiled on 8 May, 
1934, by Mr. Arthur Bell, with inscription : 
Major-General | Sir Isaac Brock, K.B. | who 
saved Canada | for the Empire, | lived here. | 
Born 1769. | Killed in action 1812. | 


Particulars of other Brock memorials are 
desired. 


J. ARDAGH. 


HE HON. JULIA (? MATILDA) FOR- 
TESCUE, c. 1781.—According to Robert 
Huish’s ‘ Life of William IV’ (1837), pp. 
89 and 94, in January, 1781, Prince Wil- 
liam, as he then was, fell in love with the 
Hon. Julia Fortescue; later her name is 
given as Matilda. Her parents lived in Pic- 
cadilly, facing the Green Park. Who was 
she, and what is known of her? Was she 
a daughter of Matthew, 2nd Baron For- 

tescue ? 

A. R. L. M. 


cc AIT A LITTLE; THERE IS NO TIME 
TO LOSE.’—This is the saying of a 
“ shrewd old man of business,” said to be re- 
ported somewhere by Bacon. Can anyone give 
me the reference? Is it known who was the 
shrewd old man? “es 


UTHOR OF HYMN WANTED.—Who wrote 
a Passion-tide hymn beginning 
“ Daughters of Zion, royal maids, 
Come forth and see the crown 
Which Zion’s self, with cruel hands, 
Hath woven for her Son.” 

Am I right in thinking it modelled on or 





translated from a Latin original? 





C. E. H. 
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SAMUEL GREATHEED. 
(11 S. iv. 347; v. 71, 132, 236). 


HE account of Samuel Greatheed, the 
friend and biographer of Cowper, which 
W. P. Courtney contributed to ‘ N. and Q.’ 
in 1912, can be considerably added to from 
James Morison’s ‘ Fathers and Founders of 
the London Missionary Society ’ (1844), vol. 
ii., pp. 287-294. Morison gives particulars 
of Greatheed’s ancestry and early life which 
are lacking in other biographies: 

He was born in London soon after the middle 
of the last century. His father was a principal 
clerk in a banking-house of respectablity in the 
city of London, where he acquitted himself 
with distinguished honour and fidelity; and was 
nephew to Samuel Greatheed, Esq., for many 
years member of parliament for Coventry, and 
an ancestor of the Bertie Greetheeds of Guy’s 
Cliff. 

The subject of this sketch was, by his own 
express choice, educated as a military engineer, 
at a school which was then conducted in the 
Tower, under the patronage of the master of 
the ordnance, then Lord Townsend; by whom, 
owing to the talent and zeal evinced by him 
in his studies, he was sent out to the Canadas, 
as an assistant engineer. 


He was afterwards moved to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, and later to Landguard Fort, 
where he attended a Congregational church 
at Ipswich. 





Schemes of wordly honour now faded in his 
view. His thoughts were speedily directed 
to the ministry of the gospel, he resigned his 
commission as an assistant-engineer, and was 
introduced, in 1784, into the evangelical institu- 
tion at Newport Pagnell. 

Apart from a convincing character-sketch, 
too long to quote, the biography contains 
nothing else of importance. 

The date of Greatheed’s birth can be more 
accurately stated. In a letter to Hayley, 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum (Hayley 
Letters, i. 104), he remarks that he is eleven 
years older than Cowper’s second cousin, 
John Johnson. Johnson was born on Nov. 
15, 1769 (‘ Letters of Lady Hesketh,’ ed. C. 
Bodham Donne, 1901, p. 5). Greatheed’s 
name does not appear in Conolly and 
Edwards’ ‘ Roll of Officers of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers,’ 1898, but since he is ex- 
pressly stated to have been ‘‘ an assistant- 
engineer,’ he probably held some sort of 
honorary commission. 

K. Povey. 


for an — family, after 
heiress, perhaps of superior 


1 and 4, with theirs 2 and 3. 


and the other ‘‘ modern.”’ 


heiress, Joan Pateshull. On 


Grovale quartering Tyrwhitt. 


2, Newport; 3, De la Lee. 


hull Newport modern. 
H. C. 
The incident is dealt with 


Son,’ 1897, vol. i., pp. 283-6. 


Samuel Bamford to Tennyson. 


letter printed at the reference 
by Mrs. Gaskell. 


Duchess of Devonshire. 
“reading about the Sleeping 
pears as 
Beauty.’ ”’ 


Gaskell notes that she liked 


the loss of his only , child. 


47).—Miss Kingsley died 
following is from The Times: 





On 17th Aug., 


the 





THE QUARTERED SHIELD (clxx. 6, 46), 
—It was not unusual in mediaeval time 


‘“‘yeading aloud the 
From the first letter it appear 
that Bamford was a Lancashire man, form- 
erly a hand-loom weaver, and author of ‘ Life 
of a Radical,’ age nearly seventy. 


at Ramsgate, 


—_——, 


marrying an 
position and 


larger estates, in time to quarter her arms 


Modern her. 


aldic writers often attribute both shields to 
the same family, calling the one ‘‘ 


ancient” 


As one of many examples, that of the 
arms of the Newport family of Furneux Pd. 
ham, Herts, may be cited. Robert Newport, 
M.P. for Herts 1401 and 1411 (d. befor 
1428) married Margery, eldest dau. and even 
tual co-heir of Sir John de la Lee, by the 


the brass of 


his descendant, John Newport, 1522, in Fur. 
neux Pelham church, their shield displays: 
1, Newport; 2, Pateshull; 3, De la Lee; 4 


But the San- 


don, Herts, and Welton, Northants, branch 
of the family blazoned 1 and 4, Pateshull; 


In Cussan’s ‘ History of Herts,’ Edwins- 
tree Hundred, p. 148, the Newport arms are 
called Newport ancient, and those of Pates 


ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
ENNYSON AND BAMFORD (clxx. 7).- 


adequately in 


‘ Alfred, Lord Tennyson: A Memoir by his 


Four letter 


are given there: from Mrs. Gaskell to John 
Forster; from Tennyson to John Forster; 
from Mrs. Gaskell to John Forster ; and from 


They — 
in date from Oct. 8 to Dec. 13, 1849. 


is the second 


It has been severely cut 
down in the ‘ Memoir,’ details of the wife 
and the home being omitted, as well as the 
comment about the coal-merchant and the 
Towards the end, 


” 


Beauty ”’ ap 
* Sleeping 


Mr. 
his recitation 


of Tennyson’s poems, which soothed him for 


W. i. J. 


KINGSLEY QUERIES (clxix. 459; clxx 


in 1925; the 


Rose 
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Georgina, elder daughter of the late Charles 
Kingsley, Canon of Westminster, and Rector 
DP ireraley, and of Frances Eliza Grenfell, his 
wife, aged 80 years. Funeral at St. Lawrence, 
Ramsgate, to-morrow (Thursday), 2.30 p.m. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


Littlehampton. 
BURTON IN THE XVIII CENTURY 
(clxvii. 206).—The writer of the above 


note, I see, after quoting from ‘The Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,’ 1. 2. 4. 1, this pas- 
sage : 

A more evident example that the minds are 
altered by milk, cannot be given, than that of 
Dion, which he relxtes of Caligula’s cruelty; 
it could neither be imputed to father nor 
mother, but to his cruel nurse alone, that 
anointed her paps with bloud stil when he 
sucked, which made him such a murderer, 
and to express her cruelty to an hair; and that 
of Tiberius, who was a common drunkard, 
because his nurse was such a one. 
adds a footnote: 

Burton ascribes the stories about Tiberius 
and Caligula to Dion, lib. 2 de Caesaribus, the 
life of Caligula. I have been unable to trace 
an account of the nurse in the lives of either 
Tiberius or Caligula. 

The words “‘ the life of Caligula’ do not 
ocur here in Burton. Caligula’s reign is 
dealt with in Book 59 of Cassius’s History, 
and he is mentioned in the two immediately 
receding books. But it is useless to look in 
Bion Cassius for an account of these nurses. 
Burton’s source is that unmitigated liar, 
Antonio Guevara, Bishop of Maldonedo and 
Historiographer to Charles V. Guevara, 
who died in 1544, was the author of a 
Spanish life and letters of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, which was a purely ficti- 
tious production. Guevara professed to be 
wing a Greek manuscript, which was purely 
imaginary. Burton made not infrequent 
use of Guevara in a Latin version. A know- 
ledge of ‘ The Anatomy of Melancholy ’ will 
show one the absurdity of Guevara’s inven- 
tions. Look at this in 1. 2. 3. 7: ‘‘ 1 have 
read, saith Marcus Aurelius, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee Authors” ... we need go no 
further. This is taken from the same work 
of Guevara. It is curious that Guevara’s 
shameless hoax still continues to deceive the 
guileless reader. It would have amused him 
had he known that in the twentieth century 
4 student would be puzzled at not finding 
any authority in Dion Cassius for his fabri- 
cations, fiction about the nurses of 
Tiberius and Caligula will be found in 
Book 11., chapt. 26, of Guevara’s work, pp. 
334, 335, in Wanckelius’s Latin version, 















‘Horologium Principum, sive de Vita M. 
Aurelii Imp.,’ 4th ed., 1615. The indebted- 
ness of Queen Anne writers to Burton is not 
a modern discovery. It is mentioned by 
Archbishop Herring (1693-1757) in one of 
his letters to William Duncombe. For 
another fiction of Guevara see clxix. 245. 


Epwarp Bens ty. 


EEDHAM OF DERBYSHIRE: PEDI- 
GREE WANTED (clxx. 9, 49). — A 
pedigree of this family from 1102 is con- 
tained in Harl. MSS. Cod. 1093, which em- 
bodies an earlier one, Cod. 1196, Art. 27, of 
which latter the Index says ‘‘ Stemma Fami- 
liae de Nedham; manu, ut videtur, Samp- 
sonis Lennard.’’ Other pedigrees are given 
in Cod. 6153, Art. 1 and Cod. 6164, Art. 1. 
A copy of Earwaker’s ‘ Sandbach’ is in the 
Manchester Central Library. A narrative 
pedigree of the Needhams of Jamaica is in 
Owen’s ‘Sewells of the Isle of Wight.’ 
There does not appear to be any later printed 
pedigree of the Leicestershire jean than 
those mentioned in the query, but I have a 
large amount of undigested material taken 
from wills, parish registers, and legal pro- 
ceedings, which I shall be happy to produce 
to your querist. 


THomas AsHBy NEEDHAM. 
OODROVE (WOODRUFFE) OF 
WOOLLEY (clxix. 350, 427; clxx. 


32, 71).—In continuation of the pedigree of 
Woodrove of Woolley, the privately-printed 
volume, ‘Memorials’ of the family shows 
the following: 

Richard Woodrove, second son of Francis 
(who sold the Woolley Estate and other pro- 
perty) married Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas 
Percy, 1st (?) Earl of Northumberland, and 
had issue Maximilian, Joseph, Lucy. 

Joseph Woodrove married Magdalen, dau. 
of Roger Billings, Esq., of Mathagare Denby 
in Flintshire, and had issue Charles, who 
died unmarried, Joseph, Francis, Fuljamb 
and Mary. 

George Woodrove, third son of Francis, 
married - , dau. of Lathom of 
Neuha, Esq., and had issue Lathom, Fulk, 
Elizabeth and Mary. 

Lathom Woodrove had issue George and 
Lathom; both died without issue. 


Fuljamb Woodrove, third son of Joseph 
by Magdalen Billings, was a tradesman in 
— and had issue Francis and Wil- 
iam. 

Francis Woodrove of Wakefield had issue 
William, Francis, Charles, Mary, who had 
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married -——— Wilson of Bedale, and another 
dau. who died young. 

William Woodrove of Wakefield had issue 
Elizabeth, who was living at Wakefield in 
1773. 


The arms of the family are, Argent, a 
chevron between three crosses formy fitché 
gules. This coat is painted in the chancel 
window at Woolley, and is engraved in 
stone in the church steeple. 


R. J. SHILLETO. 
Cambridge. 


se PANDOXATOR ” (clxx. 46). —. Migne, 

‘Lexicon Mediae et Infimae Latini- 
tatis,’ gives Pandochium, taberna: ebriosi- 
tas: Pandochum, hospitium publicum: pan- 
doz, ebriosus, gulosus: Pandoxare, cau- 
ponam exercere, agere: cerevisiam venum 
exponere, atque adeo conficere. 

Liddell and Slott’s ‘ Greek-English Lexi- 
con’ gives : Ilavdoxera, a hostess: [avdoxeia, 
the trade of an innkeeper: M[avdoxeiov, an 
inn, hotel : Mavdoxevs = Mavdoxos,a host—and 
many other derivatives. 

It is quite clear that the word originally 
meant an innkeeper, ‘‘ one who receives 
everybody,’’ and that the meanings of 
‘licensed victualler,’’ and then ‘‘ brewer,”’ 
are later developments. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


I have also been interested to learn the 
derivation of this name for a brewer. 

The Catholicon Anglicum (1483) gives: 
“A Brewer; pandozator, -triz, brasiator- 
trix. A Brewhouse; pandozatorium.” The 
Promptorium Parvulorum: ‘‘ Browstar, or 
brewere, Pandozxator, pandozatriz.”’ 

W. S. Calverley, when writing his famous 
‘ Ode to Beer,’ would perhaps have pretended 
it referred to the maker of that ‘‘All-Praise”’ 
beverage! I shall be glad to learn what the 
classical scholars have to tell us. 

As a mere guess, possibly the brasiator 
also retailed the beer (or ale), in an ale- 
house ‘‘ tied ’’ to the brewery—this word, of 
course, survives in the French brasserie. 

Perhaps Mr. A. H. Thomas, with his un- 
rivalled knowledge of the Guildhall records, 
could give more definite information. 


K. Rocers. 
KERSE, THE WILD CHERRY (clxx. 
46). — This name suggests and sup- 


plies the first and last syllables of the cur- 
rent dialect word for a sourish cherry or 





sie.’’ It flourishes in Cambridgeshire, jy 
Kast Anglian gardens, and occasionally jy 
Warwickshire. The tree grows to the sip 
of a normal plum-tree oA bears clusters of 
the rather acid-flavoured fruit, with bloom 
resembling fat green grapes. This fruit js 
best eaten cooked, and not raw; preferably 
in pies mixed with sweeter stone-fruit, 
From the “ Cricksie’’ may be brewed (js 
from ordinary cherries) a very potent home 
made wine (or form of ‘‘ beer ’’), which in 
Stratford-on-Avon is called, humorously, 
‘* Cheerio.”’ 
Wm. Jaccarp. 


How is cervisia, which is both classical 
and medieval Latin for beer, ‘‘ certainly” 
connected with cherries (cerasa)? I se 
nothing to support this. 

R. S. B. 


fREEMAN, GARNETT AND HALLEY 
FAMILIES (clxv. 15, and _ references 
there shown).—The will of Peter Garnett, 
apothecary, of Deptford, Kent, mentions 
sons-in-law and their wives: William Hiatt 
and Hannah, his wife; Phillip Higman and 
Sarah, his wife; Thomas Loving and Am, 
his wife; and Rowland Freeman and Sybilla, 
his wife; grandchildren: William, Sarah, 
and Mary Hiatt; nephew Joseph Garnett, 
and niece Dorothy Garnett; to Captain 
Clempson Cave and Mr. John Yeomans one 
guinea a-piece to buy a Ring; to Mr. John 
Biddle, five pounds and one pound for a 
Ring, provided he is pastor of the Assembly 
whereunto I belong and do also preach my 
ffuneral Sermon; to Mr. Joseph Garland, 
Senior, and Jerome Collins, each twenty 
pounds a peice and also to each of them one 
guinea a piece to buy a Ring; my most 
affectionate wife Sarah Garnett. Dated 2 
Jan., 1720/1; proved 1 Sept., 1722; P.C.C. 
register 1722 Marlboro, folio 179. 

The burial register of Greenwich contains 
the entries following: 

July 5, 1710: Sarah, wife of Peter Garnett, 
apothecary, from Deptford. 

August 23, 1722: Peter Garnett, of Deptford. 

One infers that Peter Garnett was married 
twice; each wife bearing the Christian name 
Sarah. 

Phillip Higman seems to have been the 
second husband of Sarah Garnett, the daugh- 
ter of Peter Garnett, she having been mar 
ried previously at St. Edmund-the-King-and- 
Martyr, in 1711, to Nathaniel Frost. She 
had another sister, Mary, (wife of Capt. 


small plum; i.e., ‘‘ Kerricksie’’ or ‘‘ Crick- | Thomas Meads), who died in 1709; se 
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Drake’s edition of MHasted’s ‘ History of 
Kent,’ p. 33, col. 1. 

The foregoing data were supplied by Mr. 
R. BincHam ApDamMs, under date of 25 July, 
1935. E. F. MacPixe. 

Chicago. 


PUTLER : HALLEY (clix. 29).—At the 
above reference it was shown that the 
astronomer Halley’s younger daughter, Cath- 
erine, married, first, a Richard Butler, ‘at 
Lee, 2 Oct., 1722. 

A Richard Butler was buried at Green- 
wich, 28 Oct., 1727, as Mr. R. Bincuam 
Apams has kindly informed me. 

Mrs. Catherine Butler’s second husband 


was Henry Price. E. F. MacPrxe. 


ITILLA AND MORDECA SURNAMES 
(clxx. 27, 28). — For “ Pitilla,” Mr. 
Askew might find a clue in the East of 
Scotland surname Patullo, which, again, has 
the look of being derived from a Pictish 
place-name. This is merely a tentative sug- 
gestion. If it is correct, information about 
the Patullo family can be found in Wood’s 
‘Rast Neuk of Fife,’ p. 299, but I have not 
seen this. There is a village of Pitulie near 
Fraserburgh on the coast of Aberdeen. 

“ Mordeca ’’ suggests the Jewish name 
Mordecai—a guess in the hope that it will 
prove helpful. Mordecai occurs four times 
in the London P.O. Directory, 1936. 


W. W. GILL. 


age WANTED (clxx. 46).—3. Fin de 
siécle is not given in the ‘Stanford Dic- 
tionary of Anglicised Words and Phrases,’ 

. In the 20th edition of Buchmann’s 
‘Gefliigelte Worte,’ 1900, we are told that it 
is the title of a comedy by F. de Jouvenot and 
H. Micard, 1888, but was not the invention of 
the authors. W. F. H. King, in his ‘ Diction- 
ary of Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 1904, 
gives the same source adding that the play 
was first represented at hateau d’Kau, 
April 17, 1888, with a reference to R. 
Alexandre, ‘Musée de la Conversation,’ 3rd 
ed., 1897, pp. 480-1. Giuseppe Fumagalli’s 
‘Chi Vha detto?,’ 4th ed., 1904, has the saime, 
referring to L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs. 
Prof. Othon Guerlac in ‘Les Citations 
Frangaises,’ Paris, 1931, says it is the title 
of a piece by F. de Jouvenot and H. Micard 
“représentée & Paris en 1888.” Prof. Weekley 
in his ‘Etymological Dictionary of Modern 
English,’ 1921, describes the phrase as “ much 
used in the last decade of the 19th century. 
Appeared first in title of comedy, Paris fin de 
siecle, produced at the Gymnase, Feb. 1890.” 
Is this a different play from that by de 
Jouvenot and Micard? 

Epwarp Bensty. 


The Library. 











Prerogative Court of Canterbury: Wills, 
Sentences and Probate Acts, 1661-1670 
(Inclusive). By J. H. Morrison. (Priv- 
ately printed. £2 2s, net). 


N his Preface the late J. H. Morrison 

explains how he came to ‘‘ butt in ’’ upon 

a series which the British Record Society 
has for some time been conducting. The 
Society, having completed work on this 
series up to 1660, had turned aside to pro- 
duce an edition of Administrations of the 
Commonwealth period which will occupy sev- 
eral years. It seemed greatly to be desired 
that as much as possible of the editing of 
the remaining two hundred years of testators 
should be accomplished in the meantime, and 
accordingly, this additional ten years is now 
offered to the student. It consists of 19,492 
names of testators arranged in alphabetical 
order, and (a good innovation) numbered. 
Place and description and date of register 
are added, with the folio number for the 
volume of the year. An asterisk denotes 
error or omission in the official Calendars; 
there are 887 of these. The list has been 
checked by the manuscript Calendars and by 
the Probate Act Books. Of the latter that 
for 1662 is missing. It is regrettable that 
the compiler was not allowed access to the 
records at Somerset House for the purpose 
of checking his list for 1662 by the filed wills 
there, of which, according to all probability, 
there must be a number for that year. Four 
separate indexes: of Places, Ships, ‘‘ Stray 
Names’ and Trades and Conditions, both 
render reference easy and give an insight 
into the contents of the list. Under 
‘Places, London and Middlesex is 
immensely predominant. ‘ Abroad’ is a 
heading with a great number of entries. 
Under ‘ France’ we have the entry of Lodo- 
vick Stuart, Lord of Aubigny, Great’ Aul- 
moner to the Queen of Great Britain. 
Mariners are the most numerous under 
Trades and Conditions, and the index of 
ships is a fairly long one. Clerks in Orders 
are also in good number. Of the two arch- 
bishops, one is Juxon, and the other Laud, 
“prisoner in the Tower (God knows for 
what).’’ There are four ambassadors or the 
like, among them Sir Lemuel Wake, ‘‘ quon- 
dam negotiator Anglicus, Antwerpe,’’ whose 
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will isin Latin. Other Latin wills are those 
of Henry Denn, clerk, of St. Margaret by 
Rochester, and of John Houseman, of Great 
Thurlow, Suffolk. Morgan Facey is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ late Commander in Chief of some 
part of Effrica, and belonging to the Royall 
Companie in Trafique.’’  ‘* Flowerist’’ is 
the description of one James Moullar of Spit- 
tlefields. John Wilton is designated ‘“ clerk 
and library Keeper’’ (the only example 
here); he was of Merton College, Oxford. 
Here are also a manciple of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford (Thomas Seymour) ; a master 
of H.M.’s Musicke (Nicholas Lanier); a 
reader at Gray’s Inn (Francis Bacon) and 
a student and probationer of Peterhouse Col- 
lege, Cambridge (Ralph Crockford, of whom, 
however, we may see in ‘ Alumni Canta- 
brigienses’ that he was not an undergradu- 
ate when he died, but a B.A. and Fellow of 
his college). Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia’s 
will is listed here; it is in French. Here, 
too, appears Sir Kenelm Digby, ‘‘ Chancellor 
to Princess Henrietta Maria, Queen Dow- 
ager of England; intending to go to Paris 
to attempt the cure of a malady.” We 
observed, too, a single reformadoe, John Col- 
borne, of H.M.S. Patricke, who died at sea. 


The English Sonnet. By Enid Hamer. 
(Methuen. 5s. net). 


(HE Introduction gives a workmanlike and 
sufficient account of the history of the 
sonnet, including some good critical remarks 
on the sonnets of the late eighteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries. Biographical notes 
of a simple kind are appended. The hun- 
dred and fifty sonnets chosen are such as no 
one could justly complain of. Here and 
there one misses favourites. One would have 
chosen a little differently in Matthew 
Arnold, for example; or, again, have given 
Gerard Manley Hopkins’s ‘ Starlight Night ’ 
a place. (By the way, how curiously does 
the sonnet chosen from Hopkins, ‘ Justus 
=— tues, Domine... ’, resemble 

onne’s ‘ Batter my heart, three-personed 
God, for You ’—not in phrase but in the 
depth of quality of insight and the mode of 
its difficult yet clear utterance). But such 
little murmurs arise about every anthology. 
In general, the great things are here. It 1s 
remarkable how few even of these great 
things end perfectly. Milton achieved the 
perfect end once only: ‘‘ They also serve who 
only stand and wait,’’ for though ‘‘ Early 





may fly the Babylonian woe ”’ is a lovely ] 
in itself, in sense it makes but a poor el 
In Shakespeare’s sonnets one must most) 
take the concluding couplet as the end; 
perfect examples are relatively few. Keats 
‘Silent, upon a peak in Darien ”’ ig, of 
course, magnificent, and the only time he 
faultlessly hit it. Wordsworth’s bem 
achievement in this line is possibly ‘‘ And 
that mighty heart is lying still ” ; the bathos 
hé could take for a conclusion to what is 
otherwise deservedly admired, may be seen j 
‘‘ Soul-animating strains—alas, too few!” 


BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE, 


In Mr. Bernarp Haturpay of Leicestel 
Catalogue No. 197 occurs a Pepys item 
considerable interest, a first issue of the 
edition of Pepys’s ‘ Memoires relating to: 
State of the Royal Navy of England’ ing 
copy presented by him to Sir Thomas Smith 
(1690: £45). A first edition of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ (the seventh title-page), a sm. 4, 
volume with other tracts bound in it, ig 
offered for £42. For the same price is 
to be had the last of the Sarum Missa 
black letter, printed by John Day in 1567, in 
re See red, with a wood-cut of the 
‘rucifixion and showing the sovereign’s im- 
tials changed—H.R. to M.R.—and or hae 
converted into ‘‘ Re.’’ Of special interest is 
asm. 8vo. edition of Alsop’s Fables said 
be hitherto unknown, printed by William 
Powell about 1550, and still in the original 
calf binding, though lacking sixteen leaves 
(£35). Brerewood’s ‘ Enquiries touching the 
Diversity of Languages and i 
through the chiefe parts of the World’ is 
here in a binding done for Charles I 
Prince of Wales (1614: £4 10s.). A 
from Sir Isaac Newton’s library bearing Bis 
autograph is Burnet’s ‘ Essay on the Mem 
ory of the late Queen’ (1697: £10 108) 
Andrew Maunsell’s ‘ First and Second Parts 
of the Catalogue of English printed Books” 
(1595: £75), the two in one volume—welk 
known to collectors as the first Catalogue of 
English books—is here in a copy which 0 
longed to William Burton, brother of ti 
author of ‘The Anatomy of Melancholy 
To Robert Burton himself—and it has Bis” 
autograph on the first fly-leaf—belonged the” 
copy here of Lambarde’s ‘ Eirenarcha, or of 
the Office of the Justice of the Peace ’ (16 
£15 15s.). 
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